THE  REBUILDING  OF   LONDON
were moves of a secondary importance. The real work fell to
the City.
This was neither an unaccountable omission on the part of
Parliament, nor a case of deliberate discrimination against the
City. On the contrary to have suggested any outside control
would have been immediately and bitterly opposed by Alder-
men and Common Council alike.1 By continuous effort ex-
tending at least since the Norman Conquest London had
gained that control over its own internal government which
was the object of every medieval town. No emergency could,
in a moment of time, reverse the slow development of those
five hundred years. In dealing with the catastrophe, as its draft
Act showed, the City was true to normal human instincts. It
clung tightly to what was already known, asking, not for an
intrusion from outside, but for an extension of its own powers
to enable it to deal with an unprecedented situation. Some of
these powers were given and some withheld, but, whatever
changes were introduced. Parliament made no attempt to
intervene in what was universally accepted as the City's
peculiar field. The rebuilding of London was carried through
by the government of London. The authority which in the
spring of 1667 began anxiously to test the equipment provided
was the ordinary, normal, governing body of the city. London
was meeting the greatest crisis in its history not merely out of
1When Charles suggested that, in order to further the rebuilding, a new post
should be created, that of Surveyor General for the Rebuilding of the City, and that
so acceptable a person as the then Lord Mayor should be elected to it, the Common
Council jealously replied that there was no need for such an officer. This answer was
returned after the King had repeated his suggestion, and at a time when the City
urgently needed his favour: (see p. 55, note 2).
by the City about the Fleet scheme and the waterline. His help was valued and, as he
was then Surveyor-General and the King would confer with him, it was necessary
to have his agreement before embarking on any scheme in which the King was con-
cerned. But apparently it was only in the actual processes of rebuilding the churches
that he had a definite administrative responsibility.
The rebuilding committee of the Privy Council continued to be called on for
special purposes: for example, on April ist, 1668, it presented various (unspecified)
alterations and amendments which it considered necessary to the second rebuilding
Bill: (P.C. Reg., 2/60, p. 250). But it only dealt with matters which were specifically
referred to it.